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Bakunin also exercised an influence on the Russian revolutionary
movement. He believed that the Russian masses were ripe for revolu-
tion and all they needed was the spark of agitation to kindle the flames
of a "general mutiny.'5 As an anarchist and a "rebel" Bakimin disavowed
-the need for the proletariat and the peasantry waging a political
straggle and establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. He demanded
the immediate abolition of all government. His program and tactics
were fallacious and harmful.

P. L. Lavrov (1823-1900), also the son of a rich landlord, was
another theorist of the Narodniks. He was arrested in the 'sixties and
exiled. His Historical Letters (written under the pseudonym of
Mirtov) were published in 1869, in which he gave an idealistic interpreta-
tion of history, making the "critically-thinking individual" the centre
of the historical process, i.e., he counterpoised the "hero" to the passive
masses, to the people, to the "mob." Lavrov preached the false Narodnik
doctrine attributing to the intelligentsia the leading role in history.
In March 1870 Lavrov fled from his place of exile and went abroad.
He had no understanding of Marxism and tried to prove that Russia
could arrive at Socialism by obviating capitalism, since the Russian
peasant was allegedly prepared for Socialism by the "political tradi-
tion of the village community and the artel." Unlike Bakunin,
Lavrov advocated a peaceful propagandizing of Socialism. His preach-
ings about the dejpt that was to be repaid to the people to whose labours
civilization owed its existence, were popular among the noblesse revolu-
tionary youth of the 'seventies and served as the theoretical basis for
its "going to the people."

A third theorist of Narodism was P. N. Tkachov (18M-1885) who
asserted that the tsarist autocracy had no social mainstay, that it
was "suspended in mid-air." The task of the revolutionaries, accord-
ing to Tkachov, was the violent seizure of power by a small group of
conspirators who would then introduce revolutionary measures from
above and shower benefits on the people. According to Tkachov such
a group of conspirators could, by themselves, reorganize the whole
social system. His views regarding the role and significance of the
village community as the basis for a socialist revolution in Russia
were sharply criticized by Engels in his article Social Iterations in
Russia, in which he exposed the reactionary nature of the INarodniks*
idealization of the artels and the village community. Engels pointed
out that the village community was everywhere the natural bulwark
of despotism.

After the movement of "going to the people3' had failed the members
of the Zemtya i Volya decided to organize the settlement of revolution-
aries in the countryside where they were to work permanently among
the peasants as teachers, doctors, doctors* assistants, volost scribes,
etc. This attempt failed as signally as the movement for "going to